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" If I were to speak upon the topics which seem to be absorbing the attention of everybody now, it would be upon, the scenes that have been enacted, and the events which are transpiring, at Charleston.
" I may be permitted to say, sir, upon this subject of the Presidency, that I have but little sympathy with those who imperiously demand ' Caesar or nobody;' no sympathy with that rule-or-ruin spirit which has been exhibited too much of late in both wings of the Democratic party, and to which may justly be attributed whatever difficulties now exist.
"I shall not attempt, on the present occasion, to characterize this rule-or-ruin spirit in that language I conceive it so justly merits; but I venture to predict that, if disaster or serious trouble ensues, the masses of the Democratic party never will forgive, as they never ought to forgive, those who wiH have needlessly precipitated this state of affairs upon the country.
" It is not to be denied that, just at this time, dark and ominous clouds seem to be ' lowering over our house;' but I have an abiding faith that these clouds will soon break away, and leave the glorious sun of Democracy shining brightly as ever.
"Sir, mere political storms have no terror for me or for the great party to which I belong; and, for the present, I shall go upon the supposition that whatever storms may have prevailed at Charleston were necessary for the purity and hcalthfiilness of the political atmosphere, as natural storms are known to be for a like purpose in the physical world."
When the movement on the part of the South for dissolution came, Mr. English was for pacification if possible, and fayored every measure tending to that result.
In a speech in the House, he told the South, that         have from time to time been arrayed against it.    When tiie
